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The Wit and Humor of a Nation 
in Picture, Song and Story 


FUNNY story has made many a sale, many a friend and many a successful 
A good joke, well told, 


develops a pleasing personality and leads to success in business and in the hours of 


speech, dinner party or evening’s entertainment. 


relaxation. 

In any family, audience or social gathering, there is at least one person whose dis- 
position or facial expression dares you to make him smile. Here is a book of jokes, 
jests and funny stories and pictures which will surely make these grouches laugh. 


CARICATURE 


is a 150 page book bound with a stiff board in gray, with brown lettering, 
printed on heavy coated paper 8!4" x 1014". The book is illustrated with over 
500 pictures. Eight are full color pages—some suitable for framing. The jokes 
and humorous stories are sure to provoke laughter and mirth and will be an adorn- 


ment to any library and will furnish entertainment for the whole family. 
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Mr. Nuwed—Peg, if you keep on spending money, we'll land in the 
, Jack, we’il have some pretty things to take with 


Mrs. Nuwed—But 


THE PASSING SHOW 
I’ the fashion parade you must sure 
wear those spats 


And keep both your 
action; 


eyes in quick 


Chis season you won't look so much 
at the hats, 
Since the skirts are the greater at- 


traction 


CULTURE 
“Don't talk to me about colleges!” 
scoffed the self-made man “Look at 
me! Do you suppose I would have 


been any more successful than I am 
if I'd had a college education?” 
“No,” admitted the professor, “but 


you might have been less inclined to 
brag about it.” 


Nw 


t< 


poorhouse 
us 


RECIPE 
ITTLE drops of grape-juice, 
Yeast till it ferments 
Make the Volstead dictum 
Look like thirty cents 


NEW DEFINITION 
An optimist is a Scotchman comin 
the United States with a corkscrew 
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Wonderful! Si, how is it done?” 
From four to six every afternoon a naturalist at the GWX broadcasting station makes a noise 
a radio receiving patented hook 


It's very simple 
a worm, and I use 











RADIO FISHING 


That’s all.” 


The Devil's Own Invention 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


. HE trouble with this place,” 
said the Efficiency Expert 


as he looked over the row 
griddles receding to a distant hori- 
zon, “is that you don’t grade your 
material. First of all, when it comes 
in it should go through a sorting 
sieve.” 

The proprietor at the desk, calmly 
puffing a white hot steel rifle bullet, 
flicked the sparks from the end, and 
looked surprised. 

“A sorting sieve,” 
Expert, “would save you a lot of 
trouble, and popularize the place. And 
I'm here to tell you that you've got 
to do something or this dump will 
close. No one on earth believes in it 
now but a few preachers. And all 
because you have been using old 
methods. Get a sorting sieve, and 
then when you get a consignment of 
frizzled souls,don’t go dumping ‘em all 
on the same kind of a griddle. Size 
em up. Shake ’em through the sieve, 
and when you get a little one, say, a 
common murderer, or a liar, or a poor 
boob who has done nothing worse than 
peddle oil stock or robbed a bank, don’t 
waste coal on him. Just sweep the 
bin dust under his grid. And when 
you get a big one, say, a governor, or 
a Ku Klux Klan organizer, or a lead- 
ng citizen or a trust magnate—give 
him a few buckets of slack and let 
him fry in his own grease for two or 
three epochs. Then you will be get- 
ting somewhere. But you should give 
pecial attention to inventors. I note 
you fry an inventor over the same fire 
that you use for cooking wife-beaters. 
Chat’s an awful mistake. Either put 
the blowpipe under the inventors and 
eep them white hot all the time, or 

t them simmer gently on the back of 
he fire.” 

Che Efficiency Expert went over the 


continued the 





Sailor—Wot! 
contrivance 


some 
ashore? 
ventor. 


Can't figger out 
that'll land us 
And ye call yerself an in- 


devil’s books and looked through the 
griddle register. “Now look here 

The Expert turned impatiently to the 
proprietor, “You've got this man 
Watts, who invented the steam engine, 
right along with Walt Whitman, be- 
cause their names begin with ‘W.’ 
And Watts is in for lying and Whit- 
man for being the father of free verse. 
Man—man! Don't you realize that 
the fellow who invented the steam 
engine brought more sorrow and in- 
justice and oppression and cheating 
into the world than any man for three 
hundred years? Either you should 
keep him at the vapor point all the 
time or cool him off and invite him 
into the management. Your system is 
all wrong. I note you have a place 
waiting for Edison in the ‘E’s’ along 
with Ephram the idolater. Have you 
no justice in this place? The man 
who invented the electric light did 
more to shut up this joint and spoil 
your business than any other man in 
America. Yet you will broil him along 
with a poor, ignorant old heathen who 
was joined to his idols. Or put it the 
other way around: Isn’t the man who 
invented the phonograph and taught 
millions to swear worthy of either a 
hotter place in your fireworks or a 
chance in the front office? I ask you 
sire, what kind of a system you are 
working on? Mere alphabetical simi- 
larity won't get you anywhere. Under 
that system where will you put Henry 
Ford when he comes? Probably 
alongside of Fatima, the lady who in 
vented the cigarette. And Henry Ford 
has driven more men to crime than 
anyone, except John Barleycorn. Look 
at "em crowding in here—men, women 
and children, who have stolen, lied, 
swindled and murdered to get Ford 
cars! And what have you done with 
theinventoroftheautomobile? Where 
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“Great, old man! 
“From my wife. 


Seek him out and give him 
hell. That is the first step in effi- 
ciency. But you have probably got 
him stewing in the common juice with 
the lightning rod peddlers of the last 
century. You lack imagination. No 
wonder your place is losing prestige.” 

The Devil was puzzled. His whole 
method seemed old-fashioned. He was 
practically without a cost system, with 
no place in his bookkeeping for over- 
head, with no time clock, no smoke 
consumer on his furnace; just an old 
cracked firepot that keeps leaking 
in earthly volcanoes and squirting 
gas in geysers, and making a nui- 
sance of itself generally. 

The Expert was severe. “What 
you need, first of all, is to round 
up these inventors. They are what 
keeps hell full. Then get a policy. 
Either keep ‘em sizzling all crisp 
and brown and basted on both sides, 
or reward them for their valuable 
assistance. Every time an inventor 
turns his hand to a trick, he starts 
men to quarreling over it, or swear- 
ing at it, or grinding the faces off 
the poor with it, or erecting vast 
injustices in society with it, and so 
hell is a-popping for a hundred 
years. By the way,” asked the Ex- 
pert, turning quickly to the Devil, 
“did you every try to find out what 
inventor of all the long line down 
the ages raised the most hell?” 

The Devil shook a dubious head, 
but ventured: “The man who in- 
vented the wheel. He is the father 
of commerce!” 

“Not so bad for a beginner,” ad- 
mitted the Expert. “But the trouble 
with commerce is that man in his 
perversity is making it honest. It 
doesn’t do you much good now. 
Commerce used to mean bargaining, 
and that meant swindling and lying 
and deceit. But mass production 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
are straightening up commerce. 


is he? 











“I have just applied for a patent on a combination pipe-cleaner, nut-pick, monkey- 
wrench, lock-jimmy, shoe-buttoner, bodkin, hinge, safety-clasp, toothpick, tweezers, 
cigarette-holder and garter.” 


Where'd you get the idea?” 
You see, it’s a hairpin.’ 


Doubtless the League of Nations will 
soon make it as pious as Rockefeller. 
You should have been roasting the in- 
ventor of the wheel all these thousands 
of years. But it’s too late now. Try 
another guess. Who was the world’s 
worst inventor? Think hard now.” 
The Devil wrinkled his brow, went 
over his grid list, and scratched the 
coal bin with a nervous and irritable 
tail. Then he answered, “Well, there’s 


that hairy old lad down on the Neo- 





Man. 


The Bad 
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lithic section—the one who invented 
speech. He always seemed to me to 
have done a fairly good turn for the 
Father of Lies, and I’ve had half a 
mind to turn off his heat and send a 
first aid down to him by way of grati- 
tude. But i just haven't got to it.” 
“Nope, your Neolithic friend crowds 
the men who gave us the player piano; 
but even speech and the player piano 
have their good points. Give me the 
man who invented something that has 
no justification for its universal use 
And remember we bar Columbus, for 
he was a discoverer and not an in- 
ventor. And again you have some- 
thing that is slowly getting out of 
your sphere of influence. In tw 
hundred years America will be 
ready for the millennium. Guess 
again, old top! Who was it that 
has spread a chain of fraud and 
corruption and injustice and deceit 
and wickedness throughout the 
world, and kept hell roaring al! 
these millions of years? He's your 
best friend, and I'll bet a horse you 
have him in an old-fashioned frying 
pan with Cain or Lilith, or the boys 
from Sodom!” 

The Devil pulled his ears and 
pawed the earth. Successively and 
futilely he named the man who in- 
vented hair restorer, chewing-gum, 
marriage, divorce, radio, the ham 
mock, the nebular hypothesis, air- 
planes, jazz, the safety razor stro} 
the lever, the jury system, cheek 
to cheek dancing, and dried apples 
But the Expert smiled, and was not 
satisfied. “Now think hard. What 
invention was it that has curbed 
the strong man, enthroned the weak 
made honest men liars, given silly 
credulity to the wise, made fools 
of the noble, and victims of the 
virtuous? It’s a simple devic« 
But it has sent more men here than 
any other invention since the hinges 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Patent It Yourself 


By GARDNER REA 


OULD you like toinvent? Do 
VJ you clip from the technical 
magazines—and wear next to 

ir wistful heart—those thrilling pic- 
res of baffling, electrical neck-shav- 
and strange, beautiful magnets for 
ving bagged-knees from trousers? 


Wear them next your heart, of course, 


t because you think that a little more 
per added to that of your suit would 
p keep out the mordant wind. But 
ause you hope—madly, passionately 
that you may somehow succeed in 
bsorbing a tiny bit of their bewilder- 
genius for your very, very own? 
And added to all this, my friend— 
king your desires as an Edam 
eese mocks the sun—you are perhaps 
acking in even the mechanical ability 
roll your own”; or to wire a new 
ton on the chassis of your B.V.D’s. 
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Your life is embittered by a realiza- 
tion of your helplessness. A brooding 
sense of inferiority gnaws away at 
you like a worn collar. Mayhap the 
thought of suicide creeps as a stalking, 
ectoplasmic companion of your febrile 
days and hectic nights. You decide to 
end it all. And then—then!—the full 
horror of your fate bursts upon you. 
You can't! You realize that for 
suicide, too, you lack the mechanical 
ability. It is enough to make strong 
men weep; and weak men giggle! 

Let us giggle—and pass on to the 
For, my friend, the diagnosis is 
simple. In your youth you never knew 
Dan Beard. You have missed invent- 
ive fluency, so to speak, by a close 
shave. But it is not too late. By 
following the appended instructions 
you'll soon get the hang of it. And 


cure. 
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Taking it on high. 
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/ ‘ Il. J. HOLMGREN 
IN LIL’ OL’ NEW YAWK 


“That man hesitated as though to 


speak! A friend?” 

“Oh, no! He’s occupied the apart- 
ment across the hall from mine the 
last couple years. Not acquainted.” 


remember that true genius always ends 
in a madhouse 


How to Make a Vacuum Cleaner Out 
of an Old Broom Handle 


As you have heard, “vanitas, vanita- 
tum, et omnia vanitas.” TI11 admit it 
seems incredible that anyone who 
couldn’t speak English could have 
known enough to give utterance to 
such penetrating wisdom, but there it 
stands. And if there it didn’t stand, 
our proposed operation wouldn’t even 
be proposed. We've got to be broad 
enough to give a man credit, even if 
he is a foreigner. 

Now, wherein roots vanity? In mir- 
rors! Vanity without mirrors would 
be as inconceivable as truffles without 
pigs. And of all vanities in this 
towering world of vanities, the most 
colossal is that of Milady Nature. 
Naturally, with a lot of long-haired, 
sedulous artists running around hold- 
ing mirrors up to her all the time, what 
else could you expect? And that is 
our foundation 

Now, to work! Remove a broom 
from its handle, and thrust it into the 
air. Any air, anywhere; it doesn't 
matter. Then hold the mirror up to 
Nature—as per precedent—till, deep in 
her vanity, she has become oblivious to 
all sense of duty. So oblivious that 
when you jerk the broom away, she'll 
never even think to see to it that the 
air is properly shoved back into place. 
And there’s your vacuum! With the 
added advantage that, being of iden- 
tical conformation with the broom, it 
will look much neater than a common 
department store vacuum after you've 
wired it into place on the handle. And, 
by the way, don’t throw away the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Told at the 
Nineteenth 
Hole 


THEY WERE RELATED 

‘THE conductor of a freight sent the 

brakeman forward to put a tramp 
ft they had seen board the train just 
is they were pulling out 

The brakeman went but 
when he came to the tramp he found 
umself gazing into the barrel of a 
and was ordered back to the rear 
and informed he might as well stay 
there and save himself some trouble. 
The brakeman returned to the caboose 

‘Did you get him off?” inquired the 
conductor 


forward, 


gun, 





“No,” replied the brakeman “T 
couldn’t put him off. He's a cousin 
of mine.’ 

“Well, I’m not troubled with that 
kind of relatives. I'll put him off,” 


tormed the conductor, angrily. 

After a time the conductor quietly 
returned. 

“Did you put him off?” the grinning 
brakeman asked. 

“No, he’s a cousin 
the conductor replied. 


of mine, too,” 


HIS CHOICE 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith had moved to 
Los Angeles from the East. When the 
recent earthquake shook the town, the 
mother, fearing for the safety of her 
son, sent him to her bachelor brother in 
San Francisco. 

He had been away about a week when 
the mother received the following wire 
from the boy’s uncle: “Am shipping 
your boy home to-night; kindly send 
me the earthquake.” 








NEEDED INVENTIONS 


The wit sharpener—every office should have one. 











HEATH RoBINSON 


How coal 


THE ECONOMIST 

From the old church 
tower the solemn hour 
boomed out in impressive 
grandeur, and from the 
shadows emerged a gay 
old gentleman. 

He took up a position 
in front of the house of 


the local doctor and 
gazed upwards at the 
darkened windows. Next 


he pulled himself together 
and then pulled at the 
doctor’s bell, nearly tear- 
ing it out by the roots. 
“Doctor, doctor, come 
quickly!” he cried. It’s 
a bad case up by the com- 
mon. Don't delay.” 
The doctor came bus- 
tling downstairs, and 
hustled his car out of the 
garage. In three minutes 
they were off, the excitable 
one sitting by the doctor. 
“That’s the house—that 
one,” said the passenger at 


7 





was first discovered in Scotland. 


last, at the end of a spanking drive of 


at least five miles. “But what's your 
fee, doctor?” 
“Oh, five dollars, for an ordinary 


night visit,” was the reply. 

Then here you are. There wasn't 
anyone in the place who would bring 
me for less than seven-fifty.” 


HE FOUND THEM 

“When I was a little boy,” sweetly 
piped the hard-boiled sergeant, “I had 
a set of wooden soldiers. One day I 
lost those soldiers, and I cried very 
much, but my mother said, ‘Never mind, 
Johnny! Some day you will get your 
wooden soldiers back.’ And believe me, 
you bunch of wooden-headed block- 
heads, that day has come.” 
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Spring Fever and the Drama 


By Georce JEAN NATHAN 


HE moon was shining in the 

warm, star-shot heavens. The 

night was soft and drowsy: a 
night for music and contentment, a 
night for gin daisies and laughter, a 
night for still country roads and va- 
grant fancies. And this damned job 
made me go to the Greenwich Village 
Theater to see a play by—Strindberg! 
Schnitzler, Bahr, Sacha Guitry, Romain 
Coolus, de Caillavet and de Flers, one 
of these, perhaps, but Strindberg! As 
appropriately put on Ibsen for a May 
day festival, or Bjérnsterne Bjérnson 
as a cabaret show at Reisenweber's. 
As well expect a reviewer to be clear- 
visioned and reasonable under such cir- 
cumstances as to invite him to a dress 
rehearsal of the “Follies” and then lift 
the curtain on “Rosmersholm.” Do 
not, therefore, expect any intelligent 
criticism from me to-day in the in- 
stance of this play, “Creditors.” You 
will have to be satisfied with a few 
more or less idiotic springtime impres- 
sions and prejudices. 

My chief prejudice against “Credi- 
tors” (regarding which, if you are per- 
sistently curious to learn my more 
sober theories, I shall have to refer 
you to my several tomes on the drama), 
lies in the names that Strindberg 
selected for his two leading male char- 
acters. It is not easy for me, on a 
warm, moonlit, springtime evening, to 
get very much excited over the love 
affairs of men named, respectively, 
Adolph and Gustav. The names Adolph 
and Gustav, however skillful the dram- 
atist, somehow always recalcitrantly 
direct my thoughts to Kolb and Dill 
and the Rogers Brothers. When a 
character named Gustav gets passion- 
ate, I am, alas, reduced to a low 
snicker. And when one named Adolph 
seizes the heroine and hoarsely bids 
her fly with him to the Terrazo Super- 
bissimo at Mentone, I long for the 
old bar just around the corner. The 
name Thekla, with which the illus- 
trious August christened his heroine, 
is not at all bad. There is an idea in 
Thekla, despite its more recent jitney 
jewel connotation. One can consider 
a Thekla without grinning. Thekla 
and the Terrazo may not be such a 
bad combination. But when a Thekla 
is chased around the stage by an 
amorous Gustav and a concupiscent 
Adolph, the situation takes on a dif- 
ferent face. “Creditors” would be a 
much more effective play—at least on 
a moonlit evening in spring—if Strind- 
berg had named his male lovers less 
after a John J. McNally libretto and 
more after a Cecil De Mille movie. 


PERHA PS, after all, this whole ques- 
tion of nomenclature is not so 
ridiculous as I seem to think it is. 
(Note, in this respect, the extraor- 
dinary sagacity of the ear of Shakes- 
peare). The theory that a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet 
is open to challenge. Of this we have 
ample proof from the experiments in 
laboratory psychology. Play “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” exactly as Anthony 
Hope wrote it, but give the characters 
Yiddish names, and observe the effect. 
Or play “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” pre- 
cisely as it was written, merely chang- 
ing the various names to O’Brien, 
Fitzpatrick and Murphy, and sit back 
and listen. Write the finest romantic 
play you can and christen your hero 
Hugo Dinkelblatz, and see what hap- 
pens. What would have befallen the 
beauty of Lillian Russell had her name 
been Lulu Lachenschnitzl? And how 
much of a matinée idol would John 
Barrymore remain if he were to change 
his name to Mischa Wortz? I leave 
the piquant problem here, and pass on. 

Ie was on another warm, drowsy 
night of moon and stars that duty took 
me by the scruff of the neck, led me 
into the Belmont Theater, and com- 
pelled me to sit through a play by 
Henri Bernstein, called “La Rafale.” 
Now, while it may be true that in 
springtime a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love, it is not 
true that it turns to watching the kind 
of love that such playwrights as Bern- 
stein trot out on the stage. Bernstein 
love, with its bosom heavings, yell- 
ings, grabbings of the throat and hoof- 
ings around the chaise longue, may be 
all right for the cold weather, but no 
one wants to sit and look at it when 
the crocuses are up and when the 
eiderdown quilt of spring has tucked 
away the winter. On a springtime 
evening the spectacle of a fat actress 
being wooed after the football coach- 
ing system of Gilmore Dobie is noth- 
ing to persuade one. Springtime is 
the period for the love of “Old Heidel- 
berg,” of “Friends of Our Youth,” of 
“Only a Dream,” and of “The Last 
Night of Don Juan”; for the love that 
is lilac or the love that is farcical. 
Imagine looking at “Fedora” in the 
middle of May, or at “Tosca” in the 
middle of June. Imagine being im- 
pressed by “Ingomar” when the ther- 
mometer is up and the world outside 
is full of Chinese lanterns. 


SAY that duty compelled me to sit 
through “La Rafale.” I lie. Duty 
may have compelled me to sit through 


s 


the first act and a few minutes of the 
second act of “La Rafale,” but soon 
thereafter I looked duty straight in 
the eye and, detecting a wink there, 
bade duty go to. The moon was still 
shining and the stars were still twin- 
kling and the air was still like a warm 
marshmallow when I got to the street. 
Needing more material to round out 
this article, I debated to myself as to 
which theater should fetch me. I con- 
sidered the list. The menu, I con- 
cluded, disclosed nothing that was, so 
to speak, in season. I pondered the 
problem. I would go again to “Shuffle 
Along”! 

Now, you may say that any man who 
would select a Moorish show on a 
warm night is not, for all the probable 
beauty of his Corinthian soul, pos- 
sessed, strictly speaking, of a particu- 
larly zsthetic nose. And you may be 
right. But there is something about 
this “Shuffle Along,” whatever its per- 
fumes, that fits with the mood of 
springtime. The clogging of colored 
feet, the swing and rhythm of colored 
bodies, the wild, jungle pulsing of 
colored tunes—they go better with the 
warm moon and warm, windless spring 
night than all your intense Gustavs 
and Adolphs and Bernstein furors. 
Sissle and Blake fit the feeling of 
spring better than Ibsen and Strind- 
berg, Miller and Lisles better than 
Hervieu and De Curel. The soft shoe 
dance is more eloquent than Haupt- 
mann when the moon is on the world, 
and the Hawaiian wiggle immensely 
more dramatic. All this, of course, 
such venerable critics as Mr. J. Ranken 
Towse stoutly and determinedly deny, 
but when springtime comes no one 
reads them anyway, so it does not mat- 
ter. The sober, sound taste of criti- 
cism becomes just a trifle wayward, 
just a trifle mad, when the earth takes 
off its woolen underwear and puts on 
its flowered B.V.D.’s. The Strind- 
bergs are for the nights of winter, 
when the brain is chill. When the 
rcbins come sailing back from the 
southland, bring on the kettledrums 
and violins, the seltzer siphons and 
slapsticks, the dancing and the girls! 
Seriousness, you demand? What could 
be more serious? 


MENTAL SUGGESTION 


New Thought—Do you believe in 
mental suggestion? 

Old Thought—Yes. Last week I 
told my husband that I was going to 
start my house-cleaning, and the next 
day he left town on business. 
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“The cop 1s 
kicking about 
the car stand- 

ing out in front all the 

time. Why don't you put 
it in a garage?” 

“I'm afraid I can't ever 
get it out again.” 
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CHARMING comedy, 
43 based upon the foibles 
of humans who get a six 
cylinder car through the 
machinations of a clever 
salesman, and then try to 
live up to it. The car 
speeds through the bank 
roll, the first mortgage, 
and is going strong when 
dull, drab Fact stops the 
run. Ernest Truex is the 
second victiin, and he does 
the short and merry race in 
i few fast laps, assisted by 
»me Tonneau Ticklers, 
and although he also lands 

a flat across the hall 
trom Donald Meek, an- 
ther victim, they both 
entually win their re- 
ective races hack to 

ace of mind and respecta- 
iity 


Arthur Litle 
stops at the Six 
Cylinder Love 
filling station and 
gets a tank full. 
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THE PERIOD OF HONEYMOONS 



















































































THE MONTH OF BRIDES, BATS AND BOGIES 
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FOLDING UMBRELLA— 
WHEN PACKED IN 

THIS MANNER 

IT FITS 
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T O T EL L 


JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. All others at regular 





NATR Cor 


LIFF 
Diplema displayer for college graduate 
looking for a job 


ALL UP 
(‘THE presiding officer at a Washing 


ton banquet recently introduced an 
novation that will be appreciated by 
| baseball fans who have learned to 
practice and revere it as an attrac 
ion 
No doubt 
the surprise. 
There had been two or three rather 
ng- winded speeches following a 
omewhat Gargantuan feast. The com 
pany had, in consequence, been seated 
ntinuously for more than two hours 


Suddenly rising as if to announce the 


the banqueters enjoyed 


next spellbinder, the presiding officer 
rejoiced all hearts by saying: 
‘Gentlemen, it’s the seventh inn- 
ng Let's stretch!” 
THE GIRL’S IDEA 


The professor, at a previous lecture 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” had ex- 
plained the Greek legend of Tantalus 
the class. He had now come again 
this reference, and asked a rather 
lemure, dark-haired girl: “Dot, what 
loes Milton mean by the ‘Lip of Tan- 
talus’?” 
Dot, failing at first to give any sign 
t comprehension, the professor tried 
encourage her. 
‘Well, sir,” she finally 
idn't he mean the tantalizing lip? 


replied, 


rates 





— 
First Prize 
HE GOT THE MONEY 

The young man had had no ex- 
perience whatever in collecting 
bills, but he was desperately in 
need of a job and was willing to 
tackle almost anything. The mer- 
chant to whom he had applied for 
work hadn't much faith in his 
ability, and more to get rid of him 
than anything else gave him an old 
account against a man who had the 
reputation of owing everybody and 
paying nothing till he had to. “If 
you will collect this,” he said to 
the young man, “I will give you a 
regular job.” 

To the merchant's great aston- 
ishment, the young man returned 
inside of half an hour with the 
money. 

“How in the world did you do 
it?” he gasped 

“I told him,” said the young man, 
“that if he didn’t pay me I would 
tell all his other creditors that he 
had done so.” 











Second Prize 

KINDNESS 
Jones had very consistently come 
home drunk every Saturday night, and 
his wife had just as consistently re 
ceived him at the door with a broom 
and the customary abuse. The neigh- 
bors suggested that perhaps kindness 


H. J. Peck 


The self-baiting fish hook 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are wanted. 


would help where harsher methods 
had failed, and accordingly the next 
Saturday night she met him at the door 
and said: “You're late, dear, but I have 
supper waiting; so just sit down and 
I'll get your slippers and put them on 
for you.” 

Jones winked owlishly, and replied: 
“Well, go as far as you like, dearie 
I'll get hell when I get home, any- 
way!” 





b wn by NATE COLLIE! 


THE NEW TIME LOCK CIGA- 
RETTE ASH REMOVER 


Lighting cigarette sets mechanism in 
motion. Every twenty-three second: 
the small finger descends and lightly 
fiicks the ash from cigarette. Dotted 
lines show ash remover in action. 


IN A HURRY 

An old doctor, feeling the need of 
an afternoon in the open air, decided 
to go duck hunting. The day afte: 
the hunt, a friend hailed him with the 
query: 

“How was the duck hunting, doctor?” 

“Well,” responded Dr. J., “not 
good. When we got out to the hunting 
grounds, we found plenty of ducks, but 
I never saw ducks in such a hell of a 
hurty in my life!” 


so 











THE TIFFANY FORD 


Elon Pell Wimbleton fell in love with 
the Ford engine while driving an am- 
bulance in France. Although Wimble- 
ton, Sr., has twelve cylinders, while 
mother requires eight and sister can- 
not possibly manage with less than six, 
Elon insists that there is nothing like 
a Ford. To save the family from 
complete disgrace, Elon consented to 
leave the chassis with the “world’s 
leading body specialists” (by their 
own admission), while they did every- 
thing possible to indicate that Elon is 
a delightful chap, with a great sense 
of playfulness about his automobiling 


THE DEUSENBERG FORD 


Mark Clattler saved up enough to swap 
in his old Ford and drive home a new 
one. Then, unexpectedly, the rain 
came in through the kitchen ceiling. 
When the roofers were through, Mark's 
money was gone, but he was left with 
a large extra sheet of roofing and 
some red paint. Mark made the most 
of it. 


F.O.B. DETROIT 


Sorry, but this one is regular in every 
respect. Reading left to right—top 
row, Uncle Julian; second row, mother, 
father, Burt Sturk; third row, Eddie, 
Frank, Chris, Laurence, Harold and 
Myrtle; bottom row, the triplets, Fisk, 
Goodrich and Kelly. 


Your Knowledge 
By Ray GILEs 


THE NEW-POOR FORD 


The Barlingsdales, like so many others, 
grew rich through war exports, only 
to see the money swallowed up by 
Texas oil wells. When the Packard 
was driven away for good, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. had several perfectly tremen- 
dous conferences. Ruddie was the 
only remaining manservant. With all 
his cleverness at the cocktail shaker, 
and his unique qualifications at carving 
duck and managing the front door, you 
have no idea how Mrs. Barlingsdale 
had to struggle with him to convince 
him that he could manage a Ford quite 
as well. Ruddie is the gentleman at 
the right. Assisting him is Wladislaw 
Bjysel, who chaperons most of the 
heating plants on the block, but is 
available at odd hours to act as foot- 
man. 


THE ROLLS-FORD 


Honest; $45 worth of nickel-plated 
radiator and breeze-flung statuary will 
fool the average wise-eyed schoolgirl] 
quicker than an untried theory in 
psycho-analysis. Dick Jorday has lost 
track of the number of flappers who 
have said to him, “Oh, isn’t it just 
dear! I didn’t know that Rolls-Royce 
made a smaller model.” Dickie simply 
laughs and put on a delightful air of 
mock embarrassment, which will let 
him out in case they discover exactly 
what it was that they rode in that 
afternoon. 





Fordies—Tame and Wild 


How to Identify All the Different Varieties and Astonish Your Friends with 


HENRY DE LUXE 


Edgwick Chichester never tires of tell 
ing how well Fords run on “cord tires 
all round—and wire wheels, of course 
Really—well, ask Ann. We've owned 
no end of expensive cars, and well 
really—you must take a spin with us 
some afternoon.” 


THE ATLAS FORD 


“Oh, yes,” says Wilmer Atlas, “if you 
want to be sure of getting there, a 
Ford's the thing. Why—" But there 
you know how they talk. This is the 
seventh vacation the Atlases have spent 
over this chassis, blotting up inter- 
state impressions. All winter long 
they will tell about their mileage, 
gasoline consumption and camping 
facilities in the different States, etc. 


THE STUTZ-FORD 


When Lucy Ballard threw over Ted 
Kettel, he made two vows—(1) She 
wouldn't get the chance again, and (2) 
she’d rue the day. Two weeks later 
Ted roared up Malley Hill in this 
Stutz-Ford. Two things happened 


immediately—(1) Lue came round to 
see Ma Kettel with a big bunch of 
flowers, and (2) she’s ruing the day 
just like Ted said she would. 
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Revolt of the Girls 
By Watt Mason 
ILLUSTRATION BY Henry J. Peck 

T'S jarring and it’s jolting, it’s 
[ scandatous by jings, to see the 

girls revolting against all old-time 
things. I see the fiappers round me, 
wherever I may go; they fluster and 
confound me, and fill my heart with 
woe. My anguished voice I’m lifting 
n dreary discontent; “Oh, whither are 
we drifting?” I ask, in my lament. 

The sex has gone to Hades,” I cry, 
my withers wrung; “where are the 
stately ladies I knew when I was 
young? The flappers fill the city, 
they're all the girls we find; and, oh, 
it is a pity the way they’re kalsomined; 
I see them on the porches, their feet 
upon the rail; they're smoking ten-cent 
torches and drinking home - brewed 
ale.” 

To seasons past and olden my 
thoughts torrential flow, to damsels 
fair and golden, of forty years ago. I 
think of girls who flirted with me in 
days gone by, when I, all Sunday- 
shirted, was quite a handsome guy. I 
used to court Miranda, whose dad was 
Jabez Wright; I held down their ve- 
randa on many a summer night; I 
watched the fireflies bolting around 
Miranda's brow, and she was then re- 
volting, just as the girls do now. 

“It is against my 
wishes,” I used to 4 
hear her say, “to wash 
a ton of dishes on 
each and every day. 
My mother did such 
labors, her mother did 
the same, but I've re- 
solved, be 
jabers,_ that 
I won't play a 
that game. /“,. = 
I am a hu f%: ABS 
man being, \\ ~~ 
and ere my 7 
days are Lif 





done, I + 

i \/ 
surely count j; j ’ 
on see- A 
ing my  — 
shareof { ——W 
whole- f ~< 
some ~ 
fun. I'm . ect 1 
tired of ee Cn tk ; . 


washing 
dishes, 
I'm tired of 
sweeping 
floors, and 
lovers are = 
poor fishes <’ 
who'd keep 
me at such 
chores. 
Nay, nay, I 
am deter- 
mined to be 
an actor- 





ine, and 
ne 
some _ day, 4 
gemm ed 
+ 
and er- * seit Te 
mined, I'll y oe 


dominate 
the scene. 
You'll see 


m e, as 
Elizer, go 
sliding o'er 
the ice; if 
you've a 


scheme that’s wiser, pray hand me your 
advice.” 

And there was blond Susanna, who 
clerked in Johnson’s store; she sold the 
prunes and manna, and found the job a 
bore. Her gown was long and sweep- 
ing, it trailed in dust and wet; her orange 
locks were creeping beneath a funny net. 
Her waist was, oh, so slender, it must 
have made her ache; if you had tried to 
bend her she looked as though she'd 
break. Her mother used to strap her to 
keep her form O.K.; she was the sort 
of flapper they had in that past day. 

Yet she was always flapping, just as 
the moderns do, and chinning still and 
yapping of plans she had in view. 

“I hope, I'd have you know, sir,” she 
often said to me, “to quit this moldy 
grocer, his musty cheese and tea; I’ve 
sold his boneless herring until my soul 
is tired; to deeds of lofty daring said 
soul has long expired. Some morning 





















you will miss me from Johnson’s jim- 
crow store; the rising sun will kiss me 
around this dump no more.” 

One morning she was missing, just as 
she said she’d be, and Johnson, he was 
hissing red oaths in lingoes three. And 
then one golden summer a circus came 
to town; it surely was a hummer, and 
had the blamedest clown. And while 
the steam pianna played “Wearing of 
the Green,” we saw once more Susanna 
—she was the Bareback Queen! 

Be we awake or napping, obstreperous 
or still, the flappers go on fiapping, just 
as they always will! 








Naat) he Peck., 
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wiit¢ “Nay, nay, I am determined to be 
s 4 oe an actorine, and some day, gemmed 
7 and ermined, I'll dominate the 
scene.” 
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HEN Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

rounded off his portrait of 

the famous Mr. olmes of 
Baker street and turned his own atten- 
tion to the doings in the etheric fields, 
he probably said to himself that Sher- 
lock would from then on be able to 
hold his own, no matter what manner 
ef virtuoso took a hand at represent- 
ing him. Sherlock Holmes existed, 
well known and well beloved, in the 
imaginations of readers of every coun- 
try in the world. When William Gil- 
lette brought him before the audiences 
of English-speaking theaters, the 
greatest of detectives found himself, 
if anything, increased in stature in the 
affections of his generation. 

But the movies still had to be heard 
from, and what they have done to Sher- 
lock Holmes has upset all the calcula- 
tions. We think the picture itself is 
bad, and that John Barrymore wastes 
himself in its thin and characterless 
story, but we are inclined to think that 
a good part of the blame must also be 
laid at the door of the censors. 

What possessed these anxious cen- 
sors to remove Sherlock Holmes’ 
needle? Even if he had been a brand 
new character, we think he might have 
been allowed one vice, like the cast in 
the eye of Venus, to make sure that 
he was not hated for his perfections. 
In fact, in Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's 
own heaven there are some saving 
small vices, such, for instance, as that 
mischievous boy who, said Sir Arthur, 
was probably the real Antigonish 
ghost. Even censors should know 
better than to try to run goodness into 
the ground. 

But if we must yield to them con- 
cerning newcomers, at least we still 
have a good case with respect to Sher- 
lock Holmes. Everybody already 
knows about that little weakness in 
Baker street. “Quick, Watson, the 
needle!” is almost the first thing every- 
body would answer, in an intelligence 
test, to the key-word “Sherlock 
Holmes.” To ban that needle at this 
late date is simply to make everybody 
ask where in the world it is. 


"THE censors may take the position 
that they will have no new wicked- 
ness poured into the heart of mankind, 





By HeEywoop Broun 


but they must learn that the more they 
scrub up the future, the more jealously 
will man guard the little familiar 
specks upon the past. 

What’s more, the censored public 
will gradually form the habit of fill- 
ing in, not merely the known and fa- 
miliar sins for these saintly skeletons 
presented upon the screen, but will go 
by easy stages to painting in new 
ones. Asterisks have always been a 
recognized invitation to go as you 
please. 

This will probably be an inevitable 
outcome of censorship, no matter how 
wisely it is administered, since censor- 
ship is itself a stupid, losing fight 
The world would have made itself 
“good” a long time ago if it had wanted 
to be. While cussedness is beloved, 
and exists anyhow mainly in the inac- 
cessible heads and hearts of audiences, 
they will manage to have it while the 
censors fan the air in vain. But it 
does seem particularly unwise to try 
to purify Sherlock Holmes, who sur- 
vives absolutely life-size with his 
needle in the remembrances of all those 
present, and therefore provides the per- 
fect psychological pattern for seeing 
one thing and thinking another. 

At one point in the picture, where 
Sherlock Holmes is left alone with 
Watson, pondering over a problem, and 
where everybody knows that the needle 
is right there in Watson’s pocket, Sher- 
lock picks up a violin, sinks onto a 
sofa, and makes as if to play it while 
the light fades slowly out A likely 
story. 


UT not everything to be said 

against the dullness of this picture 
can Be aimed at the censors. Enough 
blame remains to go around. 

Who ruined the cigar scene, for ex- 
ample? If ever a scenario writer had 
material fit to his hand, surely that 
was it. The one great thrill of the 
Gillette play was the scene in the gas 
chamber, in total darkness except for 
the red end of Holmes’s cigar, where 
Moriarty and three of his villains tried 
to capture the detective, only to dis- 
cover that the cigar had been burning 
on the window ledge while the smoker 
escaped with the girl. 

It is almost a shame to tell you what 


ld 
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As Bertram Hartman sees John Barrymore in “Sherlock Holmes. 


The Great Needle Mystery 


the picture does to that scene. The 
screen goes black, a little red electric 
bulb is chased back and forth, in hori- 
zontal lines, across it, and the remain- 
ing black space is filled with irregular 
green letters, saying, “Watch the 
cigar.” The red light marches, the 
green letters jump, and then it is all 
over. The next picture shows Holmes 
and the lady outside somewhere, pre- 
sumably going home. 

We suppose that such a director 
would show Washington crossing 
the Delaware by projecting a small 
piece of ice bobbing rapidly up and 
down, with one title saying, “Watch 
it,” and another saying, “Now he’s 
over.” 


FTER this exhibition of what 

motion pictures are willing to do 
and call it a day, we begin to feel a 
certain discouragement with them 
Whom do they aim to please? Even 
the people who would be content with 
a story minus character, and almost 
minus situation, would be expected to 
complain if they did not have even a 
decent picture to look at. “Sherlock 
Holmes” with the cigar and the gas 
chamber removed by incompetence, and 
Sherlock himself denatured and es- 
tranged by the censors, seems to offer 
little enough. 

Of course, there is John Barrymore, 
himself a pictorial satisfaction; but 
he does so little that he is rather irri- 
tating than otherwise. We had thought 
that Barrymore, if no other, would use 
motion pictures for what they might 
be to show character and emo- 
tion by vivid pantomime, and would 
scorn to lend himself to a picture 
that called for nothing but his 
looks. That went the way of all 
our other predictions about “Sher- 
lock Holmes.” 

There is, we think, just one good 
word to be said about the whole busi- 
ness, and that is for one of the ex- 
teriors taken in London. Holmes 
leaning on the embankment wall in the 
moonlight, with the Houses of Parlia- 
ment behind him, is really beautiful. 
That may be scant comfort to Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, but it had to 
serve for us, in the conspicuous ab- 
sence of everything else. 




































Arthur Hopkins presents the 


duction of Eugene O'Neill's 
“The Hairy Ape.” 

2—The Stokehold 

Mildred Douglas 


Monteroy) confronts “Yank” 





The inimitable 
Buster, whose 
latest picture, “My 
Wife's Relations.” 
is even funnier 
| than “The Boat.” 





Our own “Tommy,” 


hots 
from the 
Shows 





“Sic ’em, Prince; she’s kittenish!” 
Jacquely H. Hunter 


in 
“The Blue Kitten.” 


the perennial idol of the 
screen, with Lois Wilson, in his latest 
picture: “Our Leading Citizen.” 
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The Onlooker—Is four dollars a day all you get? 
Workman—No, not all. When the building’s finished, I'll have the fun of showing 
the wife and kids what I've done. 
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On Arbitration 
By A. Walter Utting 


“VY ITH strikes 


every hour,” 

felicitous philosopher, “it 
necessary, it me, for 
average person to 
thought to arbitration 

“Arbitration is the solution of the 
problems that confront us And each 
man should see to it that he either gets 
in touch with an arbitration board or 
forms one for himself 

“There is money to-day in r 
arbitrator I'm thinking of going 
into the business myself. To arbitrate 
a small matter would for only 
small compensation; ones in 
proportion. 

“A quarrel 


being recorded 
McFee, the 
becomes 
the 
serious 


said 


seems to 
give a 


being an 


call 
larger 
and 


between husband 


wife because the husband will not re- 
linquish enough money for a pair of 
stockings would be arbitrated for the 











The cup that cheers. 


sum of, say, fifty cents. One because 
of insufficient funds for food would 
cost seventy-five cents. While lack 
of financial provision for street-car 
fares would be adjudicated for ten 
cents. 

“The board could be made to 
by bunching the settlements for an 
entire neighborhood, thereby avoid 
ing loss of time on the arbitrator’s 
part. 

“Estrangements between’ servants 
and employers would cost upward of 
a dollar. And perhaps a man could 
make a good living by sticking to this 
field alone, having the cases embrace 
quarrels between neighbors who steal 
each other's servants. 

“It is only an idea I’m handing out, 
but when I have it perfected look for 
me to establish an office and circulate 
literature. According to news items 
it’s the most profitable field for man 
to-day.” 


pay 





The Modern Annie 
By A. P. Hitchcock 


AXWELTON'S braes are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew,’— 
But the Modern Annie Laurie 
Lives on the Avenue: 
Lives on the Avenue, 
With a cottage at the Shore; 
And I would be her caddie boy 
To help her score and score. 


THE TURNING POINT 


“When do you think a girl really be 
comes an old maid?” 

“When she her 
isn't worth a shot of powder.” 


decides complexion 


MEAN ECONOMY 
Madge—I thought you were going 
to get a $50 hat? 
Marjorie—So did I, but papa's 


efficiency expert cut me down to $20. 
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“The British, who are all wrong, are gobbling up Russian trade.” 


EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


WE HOOT A FEW LINES 
ERTAINLY Secretary of State Hughes has the inex- 
CC orable logic of statecraft on his side in refusing to 
recognize the Soviet government of Russia until it 

conforms to the civilized way of men. He is right and we 
are right and everybody else is right; but in the meantime 
being right, we can view with calm dispassion the way the 
British, who are all wrong, are going into Russia, gobbling 
up Russian trade and Russian concessions as they go 

What we want is not to sell our goods or get at Russian 
business! What we want is to be right; to be able to tell 
our grandchildren that when it came to recognizing a 
wicked and irregular government we sacrificed great busi- 
ness opportunities to satisfy our yearning for a logical 
position 

We don’t care to have our workmen at work making 
goods to sell to a people that have unorthodox ideas of 
interest, and low opinions of capital What we want is a 
clear conscience and more winter bread lines in our own 
cities 


THE NEW DISPENSATION 


S THE summer approaches and the human race begins 
to shed its outer skin, and to shine forth in its gayer 
raiment, conventions and conferences and caucuses and 
conclaves of mothers and tailors and police officers and 
various upholders of the social fabric are assembling every 
few days to consider “the female of the species,” and chiefly 
the youngster. She would seem to be president of the 
“in bad” club, a monster of terrible mien It seems she 
shows her knees, and displays her front line earthworks in 


the presence of the enemy, and flaunts her back and di: 
closes the outlines of her more or less graceful figure, 1 
any, as the case may be, in shocking fashion. Strong men 
tremble, and pale. Society is chattering its teeth with fear 
and nothing this side of Genoa is so upsetting to a tottering 
civilization as the amount of epidermis this gay and festive 
daughter of to-day is showing in the fond hope of getting 
a man for her peace and comfort. How the angels must 
laugh at the spectacle of civilized man quailing before his 
daughter 


AND THE OLD ORDER 


ET it is no strange thing on the planet. Every genera- 
Y tion is afraid of its youth. Probably the first thing 
before which Adam and Eve stood in awe, after they 
left the Garden, was little Cain and Abel. And if there had 
been a little Evalyne and Adamette to perforate, ruffle, and 
refold and redecorate the primal fig leaf, our first parents 
probably would have given up life as a bad job, leaving 
H. G. Wells practically without a history of mankind to 
write 
It has been “ever thus” from the “childhood’s hour” of 
the race. The blue funk is the primeval passion of man, as 
he stands in the presence of his own flesh and blood. We 
have only to throw back our memories a little matter of 
forty or fifty years, or even twenty-five or thirty, to find 
our fathers and mothers having a fit at little sister. Forty 
years ago it was her bustle that raised their goose flesh. The 
bustle, of course, was as much of a man-catcher as her bare 
legs are to-day. The poor dear had to do something to 
attract the eyes of grandpa. So she stuffed a lot of news- 
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papers or fastened on a wire bird cage just below the place 
where his back suspender buttons came, and went out after 





Having said which, we stand aside to let the master 
of the games crown Mr. Waldron with the well-deserved 


him. Or if that did not bring in the prey, she put on a laurel, for he has written an honest story well. 
orset that stuck out in front as far as the bustle stuck out 


1 the back, and then Granper was a goner. She banged AT LAST A SOLUTION 
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meal ticket with stop-over ~~ my w—F = "She will live at 130 degrees. Therefore, all that is necessary for 
ict on the gi SS a ped a - weg 4 € the bedeviled farmer to do is to increase the heat of his 
was a go-getter, was grandma in ner day. . S- fields or some part of his field to 120 and invite in tl 
quieted her father and the preachers, and kept her poor ns = ’ . ee ee ee 
mamma busy. And they held conventions and caucuses To Waltmasonize, let us all rise and sing “Oh, Jennie 
and eer: bp ee ee wd egg ey es drive the beetles home and also bring the bugs, the insects 
cotts, and “y e 4 at mer seg ee - A «yn and crus-ta-ceans, and things that spring from slugs. And 
= bong an na em. P a She was some stepper. nd sO let us build a whaling fire, and as we watch it burn, oh, let 
to-day the cycie is rounded. us beg the chinch bugs to be frazzled to a turn! Then let 
en ik bees pd prayer Faeyr yr ros us tell the wevils and the moths and Hessian flies to curl 
trond, ° éd é c Ss . ° aes ; 
another pretty pink and bitable ear again. Then let the 7 = ae eae anes — oa an ees. ee eine 
e ction ea* and beautiful will be the gladsome happy day when all 
neares : ‘ the little tumble bugs will fry and turn to clay. And 


THE GAFFER AND THE NEW FICTION if, perchance, the skeeter comes, we'll put him on to 


boil, and save us all the trouble of dispatching him in 
F THE children can just manage to skip two chapters. oil. So, let us thank our lucky stars that science helps 
| in Webb Waldron’s “The Road to the World,” they 

can gather around the hearth and read a most enjoy 
able book aloud without sending mother 
and father out of the room. One chapter 
which would probably kindle the blush of 
shame upon the parental brows tells of 
how the hero visits a house of prostitu- 
tion, and the other chapter tells how a 
young lady school teacher, in a moment 
of boredom, asks our hero to take her 
“without love for the sheer joy of it.” 
They certainly do talk frankly, these 
modern children, and what will be left 
for the grandchildren with all this candor, 
we shudder to think. 

Nevertheless, “The Road to. the 
World” is a delightful novel. It violates 
all the good old “unities” of scene, of 
time, of action. We used to have a lit- 
erary Volstead Act which prohibited a 
novel from rambling over the face of the 
earth unless it was a travelogue, which 
declared that the characters must all be 
introduced or provided for in the first four 
chapters of a story, and that held the 
action down to episodes arising out of the 
necessities of the plot, which had certain 
dramatic limitations. But the war has 
changed all that. And this really splen- 
did story of Webb Waldron’s, which de- 
fies all the old prohibition laws of our 
formal fiction and bootlegs surreptitious 
pleasure throughout four hundred pages 
of literary license, merely shows that boys 
will be boys. 

And yet the boys can write. And, 
barring the pardonable crimson which 
mounts the alabaster brow of doddering 
age, the effects produced by the lads who 
make our novels now are as felicitous as 
those which followed the reading of story 
books in the good old days of Howells 
and James and Garland and Mark Twain. 
when the resort of guilty joy was not the | — 
hero’s casual rendezvous, and when young = .’——————— = ; ” 
ladies did not always know so exactly INVENTION FOR FEEDING A CANARY 
what ailed them. But if carping gaf- Canary’s song (A) awakens fishworm (B) that falls from shelf. Goldfish (C) 
fers may have one dizzy, triumphant leaps from bowl and catches worm: both fall on platform (D) which starts 
moment, let them rise to hoot that it was mechanism that winds clock (E). At three o’clock the hands of clock regulate 
not the crime of “76” but of “73” which ‘Sunglass (F) so that rays of sun are focused on firecracker (G) which explodes, 
gave the Populists their pain, and that ‘S¢@ting dog (H), who jumps against padded knob (I), turning electric switch 
when a character chewed plug tobacco (J); this operates the Steinmetz indoor lightning (K) which starts machinery 
twenty years ago he did not chew “Bull (L) that operates electric heater (M), heating dynamite (N), which explodes, blow- 
Durham Plug,” but “Star” or “Horse- a cannon ball (O) against platform (P). Flatiron (Q) slides off, pulling string 
chee” ), which lifts screen (S), opening window, letting in fly (T). Frog (U) leaps 

for fly, tipping platform and letting birdseed (V) fall into canary’s mouth. 


us farm, and shows us how to keep the bugs from doing 
of us harm.” 
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How Short 


eN . ALES FROM THE FRENCH Trans- 
sted | M A. E Macklir Harcourt 


Paize SToRimes of 1021 hue O. HENRY MEMORIA 
AW ARI D leday, Page & Co 


Puke Verricar Crry By Fannie Hurst Harpe 


HESE three volumes of contem- 

porary short stories illustrate 

strikingly one difference between 
the French conte and the American 
form There are twenty-nine stories 
in the French volume, sixteen in the 
American collection, and only six in 
Miss Hurst's book If the French 
stories were set in as small type as the 
American collection, there could be 
nearer forty stories. In other words, 
the French conte averages, at the ut- 
most, but half the length of its Yankee 
cousin I'm not at all sure that isn't 
the chief reason why we are always 
declaring it is so much better! 

At that, the twenty-nine French tales, 
all of them by contemporary writers, 
have not caused any bay leaves per- 
ceptibly to wither on Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s brow But, after all, there has 
never been another Guy. It is rather 
unfair to judge all French stories by 
his standard, just as all English essays 
judged by the divine chatter of 
Elia It’s just as hard for a modern 
Frenchman to make you forget de 
Maupassant as it is for Robert Cortez 
Holliday to make you forget Charles 
Lamb Still, the modern Frenchman 
can make you forget the Saturday 
Evening Poet, the Cosmopolitan, et 
al. That is something. He knows 
how to write a short story that is a 
short story, not a baby novel. He 
knows that the place to begin a short 
story is almost never at the beginning, 
and the place to end it is almost never 
at the end. He knows that his job 
is to catch a fleeting moment of this 
swift drama of existence, and give to 
the reader its peculiar emotion, or 
thrill, or significance. In a few deft 
strokes he tells you all you need to 
know about past events leading up to 
the moment selected, and when the 
moment is over he leaves to your 
imagination what follows in the future. 
He regards you, the reader, as a per- 
of normal intelligence who can 


are 


son 

take a hint, who can respond to a 
suggestion, who can use your own 
imagination. On exactly six pages, 


using only 2,000 words, Hugette Gar- 
nier, in a story called “The First 
Short Dress,” gives us nothing at all 
but a mother’s garrulous chatter to 
the dressmaker who is fitting her six- 
teen-year-old daughter, home from a 
convent. Neither daughter nor dress- 
maker utters a word. They are not 
described. Neither is the mother de- 
scribed. She is revealed. Through 
her chatter we get the whole pitiful 
tragedy of the little girl. 

And in 2,000 words. Fannie Hurst 
would have required from 8,000 to 
12,000 words. We would have had to 


listen to all the dressmaker’s com- 
ments. There would have been a lot 
of burlesque with the pins in her 


mouth, like Belasco comic relief. The 
daughter would have been shown first 
in the convent, and only after 3,000 
words would she have reached the 
dressmaker’'s at all (and another thou- 
sand words to describe the shop). We 
would have had to listen to all her 


talk. (To be sure, her French mother 
complained that she never said any- 
thing, but Miss Hurst would have 
fixed that). The net result would have 


been that what, in the French, is a true 
short story, a quick, stabbing, poign- 
ant moment of grief that seems to 
open a shutter on a glimpse of life 
itself, leaving us to muse on what we 
have seen, would have become a padded 
and prolonged piece of artifice, leaving 
us quite cold. 

Fannie Hurst isn’t entirely to blame 
for her atrocious style, though the 
clumsy harshness of her language is 
her own fault. That she treats her 
readers like morons, who can’t use 
their own brains because they haven't 
got any, is doubtless due partially to 
the American editors, who go on the 
assumption that they haven't. Heaven 
knows, the editors may be right, in 
spite of the fact that one O. Henry, 
who enjoyed some vogue, wrote true 
short stories. Besides, it is probably 
easier to fill up the columns between 
the corset and soap advertisements 
with the run-over of a 10,000-word 
story than it is to find five good 2,000- 
word stories. Just the same, we should 
like to see one issue of an American 
magazine devoted to true short stories, 
which compelled the readers to use 
their own imaginations, and recognized 


M) 


Is a Short Story? 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


what the French know so well—that 
murder and sudden death, all sorts of 
violent “action,” pistol shots and 
“realistic” profanity, are the least dra 
matic material in the world. Think 
for a moment of the fate which would 
befall de Maupassant’s “A Piece of 
String” in the sanctum of an American 


editor! “Too short—no story inter 
est,” he'd say, if he did more than 
enclose a blue rejection slip. And 


this to the greatest short story in the 
world! 

Still, Miss Hurst can’t blame George 
Horace Lorimer for this paragraph, de- 
scriptive of a heroine who worked in a 
shirt factory: 


“She was like nothing so much as 
unto a whole two dollars’ worth of little 
five-cent toy balloons held captive in a 
sea breeze and tugging toward some 
ozonic beyond in which they had never 
swum, yet strained so naturally toward.” 


Now, honestly, this is like nothing 
so much as unto—well, Theodore 
Dreiser might have—no, not even he, 
harshly as he writes—and the fathers 
of the American short story were 
Irving and Poe, Irving of the pellucid 
line, Poe of the cadenced period! 
When one of our supposedly leading 
story writers can turn out a mess like 
this sentence, it is time Somebody Did 
Something About It. We are con- 
templating a letter to the Boston 
Transcript. 

The O. Henry prize for the best 
short story of 1921 was awarded to 
Edison Marshall of Oregon, for his 
story, “The Heart of Little Shikara,”’ 
printed in Everybody’s. This story 
fills twenty-eight pages of small type, 
which is just about twice what is 
really needed, or should be needed. It 
is, however, a rattling good adventure 
yarn about a little Hindoo boy, who 
saves a wounded Englishman from a 
tiger. It is chock full of jungle at- 
mosphere, that sounds all right to us 
The author, rumor has it, is not so 
sure, because he was never in a jungle 
He ought to use his prize money for 
a trip to India, and find out how near 
he came. We liked, also, “Mummery,” 
by Thomas Beer, printed in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. This story fills 
seventeen pages of the book, and tells 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Irrepressible, 


OSCULATION 


WOMAN'S lips should always be 
Partaken of quite sparingly, 
And then with reverence; 
For satiation’s discontent, 
Will often lead to deep lament, 
And then—indifference 
—Annapolis Log 

















Left—Id never marry a man for 
Better or for Worse. 
Right—No; it'll be for More or 


Less with me.—Syracuse Orange Peel. 


HIS ARGUMENT 
“At first Alice wouldn't say whether 
she loved me or not.” 
“And did you succeed in making her 
tell?” 
“Yes, I finally squeezed it out of 
her.”"—Michigan Gargoyle. 


UTILITY 
‘Your wife is very religious, isn’t 
she?” 

“Why, no; 
that?” 

“Well, every morning I go past your 
house she is singing ‘Nearer, My God, 
to Thee.’ ” 

“Oh, that’s just the hymn she boils 
the eggs by—two verses for soft 
boiled and five for hard.” — Yale 
Record 


what makes you think 


MECHANICAL CURIOSITY 

The Girl—And have you 
about all these famous engineers? 

The Stude—Oh, yes, indeed 

‘Well, then, tell me about this man, 
Pat Pending, whose name I see on 
all machinery.”—Stevens Tech. Stone 
Mill. 


studied 
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e College Wits 


Joyous, Irresponsible 


EASY LIMERICK 
Tee—What kind of cigarettes do you MAN who had lost his cheapeau 
smoke? Cried “Where did the cursed 
Hee—Any kind you've got with you thing geau? 
—Brown Jug. But his neighbor said, “That 
Was a smart walking hat— 
NAMED And it’s gone for a stroll, doncher 
Proft.—Who were the three wise kneau!” 
men? —Bowdoin Bear Skin 
Soph—Stop, Look and Listen. — 
Syracuse Orange Peel. 
BROKE 
“Good-night, fellow-students,” said 


the penniless frosh, as he climbed into 
bed. 

And the game 
Chapparal. 


on.—Stanford 


went 


AWFUL! 
The kiss is most 
Unhygienic; 
Then let us start 
An epidemic! 
—California Pelican. 





WILLING 


Chaperon—yYoung man, the lights of “That girl’s a regular third rail.” 


“How's that?” 


this house go out at ten o'clock. . “Hen dammereus to touch her.”~< 
Lounge Hound—That suits me, don't prown Jug 
delay on my account.—Wisconsin Oc- 
topus. CUT RATES 
“Please, ma’‘am, give a poor blind 


man a dime.” 
“Why, you're only blind in one eye!" 
“Well, make it a then.” — 
Harvard Lampoon 


nickel, 


PAGE AN ADDING MACHINE 


“Horace wanted to kiss me sixteen 
times last night.” 
“How do you know he did?” 
“Because I counted them all.”—~— 


Pennsylvania Punch Bow! 


WISDOM 


We still cling to the simple faith 
that the acme of human wisdom is to 
know when to lay down a poker hand. 
—Columbia Jester 


THE PROFESSOR 
To publish all the things he knew, 
A hundred volumes took; 
And yet he did not know enough 
To fill a pocketbook 
—Michigan Garvoyle 








Admiration. 
—Ohio Wesleyan Mirror. 
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Digest of 


FOr years we have been searching 

high and low for that hero of the 
movies who appears always at the right 
moment and hoists the villain The 
other day we found him selling collars 
at a shirt place. 

We have wanted to meet the villain 
face to face—that black scoundrel of 
the plains, sinful, profane, death-defy- 
ing. We found him the other day, too, 
carrying out dead dishes in a restau- 
rant. 

And the lovely girl, the creature of 
emotions and eyelashes, the dream of 
our summers, who is always sitting 
easily in a magnificent couch chair, tak- 
ing tea from an obsequious butler. We 
found her, too. She was selling tickets 
through the window as we came out 
from the show.—Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 


“Is that you, John?” asked Mrs. 
Dubwaite over the telephone. 

“Yes,” said Dubwaite. “What's the 
nature of the touch?” 

“Is your fashionable stenographer 
there?” 

“Yes. What about her?” 

“Nothing. Just look her over and 
then see if you can’t come home to 
your own wife in a cheerful frame of 
mind. I've just bought myself a new 
outfhit."—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


the Worlds Humor 


























She—Oh, darling! I do believe he’s 
going to have a tooth! 

He—Seems to be the only thing he 
hasn't had.—Pearson’s Weekly (Lon- 


don) 


Mistress—Marie! If you were mar- 
ried, would you believe all your hus- 
band told you? 

Maid—Lawks, no mum! But for 
the peace and quietness I'd make him 
think I did —London Mail. 


“I stayed for more than an hour and 
watched the perfessor in the side show 
eat glass, tacks, fishhooks, red hot 
coals, and so on,” said old Dave Dod- 
der of Frog Level, Ark. “Struck me 
as about the most interesting anecdote 
I ever witnessed. B’switched if I 
know how he could do it!” 

“He won't, any more, I reckon,” re- 
plied a neighbor. “You left too soon 
to see the besc part of the entertain- 
ment. A spell after you went away a 
feller from down yonder in Devil's 
Holler slipped the perfessor a dram of 
right new licker, and put him plumb 
out of business. As nigh as I under- 
stood it, the doctor ‘lowed he wouldn't 
never swaller nuth'n’ else.”—Kansas 
City Star. 


“I thought he was a friend of yours?” 

“He used to be.” 

“What happened?” 

“He told me I was getting a bargain 
when I bought his second-hand car.” — 
Detroit Free Press 





Stevens County has a small but rather 
remarkable colored settlement. It was 
founded in the early eighties. Nearly 
every family lives in its own home- 
stead. Their crops of maize, broom- 
corn and watermelons never fail in this 
favored district. Many of them are 
in independent circumstances. 

“How many families have you in the 
settlement, uncle?” we asked a vener- 
able old member of the race. 

“Why, nephew,” he replied, “there 
are summas about sixty.” 

“You must have a hard time getting 
preachers,” we again ventured, having 
in mind the racial love of religious 
exercise. 

“ "Deed we has, sah. There is only 
about twenty preaches regular.” — 
Hugoton Hermes. 


Mr. Halefeller (wildly) — What, 
thirty-nine dollars to get that hat 
trimmed? It's robbery! 

His Wife (sweetly)—Really? Why, 
I understand it costs some men more 
than that to get trimmed in a poker 
game.—Boston Transcript. 


“Who, in your opinion, is the noblest 
character in history?” 

“It'll be time enough to decide that,” 
said Senator Sorghum, “when I'm ready 
to take the stump. We haven't even 
made the nominations as yet.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 





“I don’t bear him any malice, but I 
hope he'll be thoroughly unhappy.” 

“Make sure of it by marrying him!” 
—Le Ruy Blas (Paris). 














“Congressmen kind of needs coaxin’ 
and flat’ry. They're right ornery crit- 
ters. I heard an argyment atween a 
feller and a hoss and a feller with a 
mule onct. The mule feller was kind 
of uppish about hosses; said he didn’t 
see the advantage of the critter. A 
mule now was steady and easy fed and 
strong. Well, ma’am, the hoss feller 
got kind of hot after some of this, so 
he says, ‘Well, sir,’ he says, ‘there's 
this about it. When you got a hoss, 
you got a hoss. You know what you 
got. He’s goin’ to act like a hoss. 
But when you got a mule—why, you 
can’t never tell. All of a sudden, one 
of these days, he’s like as not to turn 
into a congressman.’ "—From “Hidden 
Creek,” by Katharine Newlin Burt. 


Prospective Son-in-law—I hope, sir, 
that you will consider me in the nature 


m , , of an investment, ev ; 
The Youngster—Please, when you start your machine again, will you ; ¥ Ko Sor though f may 
come and catch our canary? It's got away!—Passing Show (London). not be able to pay regular dividends. 
Girl’s Father—That’s all right, my 


boy, I shall be satisfied if you don’t 





An English newspaper is printing There are three-year-old children in 

hoice bits of broken English as over- Mexico now who have never seen levy regular assessments on me.—Bos- 
heard by its readers. Two examples war.—New York Tribune. ton Transcript 

llow, which are considered the most 








amusing: A coffee-room waiter, who Ce 
aid he was a Swiss, replying to a guest if 
ordering breakfast: y 

“Tongue iss no more, shickken never 
vos How you like your eggs voilt, 
tight or loose?” 

The other concerns an enraged Port- 
uguese, who turned upon his opponent 
and spat out: 

“If I did know ze English for ze 
box, I would blow your nose, by damn, 
I am.”"—New York Evening Post. 


Fred Hetherington owns a barking 
dog He also has in his employ as a 
heuse boy a young darky. 

Dog and boy don’t seem to belong 
to the same lodge. Every time the 
boy gets within a few feet of the 
Hetherington canine there is a bark- 
ing barrage A peculiar thing about 
the dog, however, is that he wags his 
tail as he barks. 

“Don’t be afraid of the dog, Bud,” 
Mr. Hetherington said to the boy 
“He won't bite you. Don’t you see 
that he wags his tail while he barks!” 

“Yes, suh. Ah do notice that, Mistah 
Fred,” the boy replied. “Trouble is, 
Ah doan’ know which end of him to 
believe!—I ndtanapolis News 





“Why are you crying so, little man?” 

“My sister's cat died to-day.” 

“How sweet! And did you love 
your sister's cat so dearly?” 

“Naw. But paw gimme a lickin’ fer 
throwin’ it in the well.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 


We greatly admire woman. She is, 
according to our notion, the finest 
scenery. But until she learns to man- 

















age her hired girl, we doubt that the 
supremacy of men in affairs is going s iy 
to be seriously threatened. Suffrage, \. Rett) Lcwdae Im tats 
we shall add, is working out about as “Why do you always put a sheet of white paper in front of that cus- 
we thought it would. It is making tomer?” 

men everywhere blush for their sex.— “Because otherwise I should have a hard job to scrub his poems off the 


Philadelphia Ledger. table!”"—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich) 
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“I do wish you'd call me by my first name, Alice.” 
“Your last name is good enough for me!"—London Mail 


Marjory—Mamma, were you at home 
when I was born? 

M other—No, darling, I was at grand- 
ma's, in the country 

“Wasn't you awfu'ly s'prised when you 
heard about it?"—London Opinion 


A man motoring in Touraine com- 
plained one morning at petit dejeuner: 


“There's something queer about 
this coffee It has a kind of cocoa 
taste.’ 

The waiter smelled the liquid, 


tasted it, and then said: 

“I'm sorry, sir, but by mistake I've 
brought you tea.” — Los Angeles 
Times 


Ted (meeting friend in restaurant)— 
Have you been here long? 

Ned—Not more than half an hour 
I ordered only the dishes that were 
ready. —New York Sun. 


“Dearest,” he said, sighing like a 
furnace, “it doesn't seem like the same 
old smile you used to give me.” 

“Oh, no, Jack,” replied the sweet 
thing, “this is a new one I have been 
studying at a school of dramatic art.” 
—Florida Times-Union 





| 
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Doctor—With care your husband will 
recover in a week. You don’t seem 
very pleased! 

Wite—You told me he would die 
a week ago—and I have sold his 
clothes!—Klods Hans (Copenhagen). 
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“A woman can't sharpen a pencil.” 

“Well, is that anything to laugh at? 
Can a man sew on a button properly?” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Who's boss in this house?” 

“I wouldn't like to say, only I 
noticed last night pa hung the pictures 
where ma told him and not where he 
thought they ought to go.”—Detroit 
Free Press 


Father-in-law—lI've asked you here 
to dinner for the last time, my boy, 
for I'm sorry to tell you I've lost all 
my money. 

Son-in-law—Great Scott. Then I 
married for love, after all'—~Wuindsor 
Magazine (London). 


“Doctor, if there is anything the 
matter with me don’t frighten me half 
to death by giving it a long, scientific 


name. Just tell me what it is in plain 
English.” 

“Well, sir, to be frank, you are 
lazy.” 


“Thank you, doctor Now tell me 
the scientific mame for it. I've got 
to report to the missus.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 
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COERWEY 


“What makes Tramp so proud and 
haughty?” 

“He’s been adopted by a bootlegger 
and gets meat three times a day now.” 


Song of Hunger 
By Strickland Gillilan 


T ISN'T a lofty theme I sing, 

Of platinum birds on golden wing; 
It isn't a highbrow note I strike— 
Instead of soaring, I merely pike. 
But I’m here to state to your listening 
ear, 
friend 
sincere! 


Old of my heart, I'm darned 


I pen no line to the wimpling brooks— 
The sort of poems you read in books; 
I lilt no lay to the stars above, 

Nor wet my pencil in tears of love 
But my belt is loose and whatever I 


say 

You will know 1 mean in the surest 
way 

For I warble of food of the sort that 
man 

Has loved since the moon and the tides 
began: 

I have tuned my harp to an edible 


theme— 

To a pair that I reckon make quite a 
team 

For the partners my muse f 
ject takes 

Are homemade sausage and buckwheat 
cakes! 


r its sub 


If there's anything better than these 
at morn, 
When you've answered 


breakfast horn, 


the 


succulent 


Come on, old timer, and name ‘em, 
quick— 

rhe winners from these wil! be mighty 
slick! 

But far as I've pone, there's noth 
ing seems 

To beat these two in my hunger’'s 


dreams 


Let Carman, Don Marquis, Le Galli- 
enne— 

Those valiant and competent poet 
men— 

Parade their knowledge of meters and 
feet 

And rhymes that couldn't be more 
complete 

At the retail grocer’s I've set my 
stakes— 

I'm singing of sausage and buckwheat 
cakes. 











Only one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System are shown in this picture 











A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, 
made by grouping together one- 
fifth of the buildings owned by 
the Bell System, and used in 
telephone service. Picture to 
yourself a city five limes as great 
and you will have an idea of 
the amount of real estate owned 
by the Bell System throughout 
the country. 


If all these buildings were 
grouped together, they would 
make a business community with 
400 more buildings than the 
total number of office buildings 
in New York City, as classified 
by the Department of Taxes and 
Assessments. 


Next to its investment in 
modern telephone equipment, the 
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BEGINNERS ENCOURAGED 

First Young Doctor—How are you 
coming along? Making good? 

Second Young Doctor—Fine! I'm 
thankful I didn’t begin to practice in 


the days before prohibition, though 
“Same here.” 


SILENT ON CLASSES 
“What classes is your college son 
in?” 


“I do not know. So far, he has only 


mentioned his frats, his clubs, and his 
teams.” 


largest investment of the Bell 
System is in its 1,600 modern 
buildings, with a value of $144,- 
000,000. Ranging in size from 
twenty-seven stories down to 
one-story, they are used princi- 
pally as executive offices, cen- 
tral offices, storehouses and 
garages. | he modern construc- 
tion of most of the buildings is 
indicated by the fact that the 
investment in buildings is now 
over three times what it was ten 
years ago. 

Every building owned by the 
Bell System must be so con- 
structed and so situated as to 
serve with efficiency the tele- 
phone public in each locality, 
and to be a sound investment 
for future requirements. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


and all directed 


Universal Service, 


DOG EAT DOG 


“How do you account for all the 
recent failures in Wall Street?” 

“That's easy. Customers are so 
scarce down there that the brokers 


have taken to gambling among them- 
selves.” 


GONE NOW 
X’s on 


ALL 


“What do those 
mean, dad?” 

“TI am surprised at your ignorance, 
boy. Don’t you know that ‘Ex’ means 
formerly?” 
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“ ft. s 
Drawn by Tew Mennns 
“When I knowed the ole bloke, he never had the 


price of a drink.” 
“But, you see, he’s just inherited his late uncle's 


bootlegacy.”’ 


Wit and Wisdom of Children 
BOBBIE’S DISCOVERY 

Bobbie, who was very neighborly, went to call on Mr 
Smith. After the usual morning visit, Bobbie exclaim: 
“Got any apples?” 

“Go down in the cellar and see.” 

After several minutes Bobbie came back empty-hande 

“Are they all gone?” 

Bobbie looked up rather shyly and said: “Yes, ma'am 
the apples is, but the cookies ain't.” 


ELIZABETH’S CURIOSITY 


Elizabeth, aged six, went to visit her grandmother 
the country for the first time. To her amazement grandn 
took off her hair and laid it on the bureau. After that 
took out her teeth and put them in a glass of water. Eliz 
beth’s eyes could pop open no wider, as she excitedly e» 
claimed: “Oh, grandma! Do let me see you take out your 





tongue!” 








The Ark—Judge's 1922 Model 

















HAT PROTECTOR 


A light, compact device to be fast- 
one inside the hat. When hat blows 
ff, a tiny pair of hands reach and grab 
the hair firmly, saving the hat. Special 
suction-cup appliance for bald heads 


The Devil’s Own Invention 
(Continued on page 4) 


turned in the Garden of Eden. And 
now that the women have it, the 
earth will soon begin to shriek with 
madness.” 

“I bite,” said the Devil. “Name 
your device, and show me my rival.” 

The Expert paused. He desired to 
be sure before he shot his bolt. “Well, 
since you are so dumb, I'll tell you 
what has kept men in sin through all 
the centuries—it’s the ballot. Show 
me the fellow who invented the ballot, 
and I'll show you the man who has 
kept this place open.” 

The Devil grinned and licked his 
chops. 

“Who is he?” demanded the Eff 
ciency Expert. “Lead me to him.” 

“Modesty forbids,” preened Satan 

The Expert gasped: “You don't 
mean that you—why I never gave you 
credit for—”’ 

“None other,” puffed his Majesty 
“My name is Demos!” 

The Expert rose quickly. “Say, beg 
your pardon! I made amistake. You 
doen't need an Expert. You know your 
business.” 

So the Efficiency Expert plodded his 
weary way down the long line of smok- 
ing bars till he came to his own irons 
Then he crawled on them and began 
to burn with shame, which is the 
hottest fire in hell. 


Wet or Dry 


‘““ HE sunshine makers in _ this 


world 
Are all too few,” sighed Piper 
Cobb. 
“Don’t fret, old scout!” his neighbor 
jibed, 
“With moonshine makers on their 
job!” 


THE SOLUTION 
“Our dance floor is small, and I'm 
afraid it will be too crowded. Hadn't 
we better limit the invitations to, say, 
a hundred?” 
“No; just ask all the fellows to 
bring thin girls.” 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed 
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America’s 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 











Dog Medicines 129 West 24th Street, New York 








A WICKED INFERENCE 


of its kind in the world! 


ALO STUDIES 


32 Masterpieces of satiny Art 


The complete colleétion of the celebrated 
AL O STI DIE ‘Ss, by Albert Arthur 
Allen, has been put into a handsome, 
bound volume. 
This Art Edition De Luxe contains thirty- 
two photographie creations of the nu 
blending the purity and 
amid luxuriant settings of nature. 


charm of vi 


A copy of this remarkable work, 

in leather, gold stamped, is a valu 
dition to the most carefully seleéted libs 
Order your copy at once, Make yourse 


with the work of t eminent Americ 
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The bald man's friend 


Alice—The last thing Jack does FOR 
before he goes to the office is to kiss 


me. 


Virginia—Puts it off as long as he 


can, 


does he? 
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for Yourself! 


Why not go into business for yourself? Any place, 
wherever people pass. In city, town or country. 
On motor boulevards; along main roads; in down- 
town vacant lots: parks resorts; anywhere. 
Many live wires now in the business. You, too, 
can make big money—$60 to $5,000 a year— selling 
fragrant, Butter-Kiet Popeorn and Toasted 
onnut Also cone soft drinks, sandwiches, cof 
gum, et rr Butter-Kist way maker it easy, and 
imple Anyone can do it. No experience needed 


Butter- Kist Machine and House 


The famous Butter-Kist Popeorn 
Machin and Peanut Toaster is 
now sold with a ré ady-to-s<t-up 
house, Everything is esmplets 
Howse is better than you can 
yu id anc l co ta lexs, It ie hand 
venient, stormproof, 
t bes litt! e space, attracts busi- 
ness. Butter Ki st goodies are 
proved money-makers People 
can’t resist their coaxing fra 
grance. Pick your location now 
You can make big profite this 
summer. We help you finance the 
business — write for new reduced 
prices and easy terms. Doit today! 


icomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 


Holcomb 
2030 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, 



































THE PATENTED NIGHT ALARM 
FOR FALSE TEETH WEARERS 
Is attached to the false teeth when 
they are placed on the dresser for the 
night. Should they through force of 
habit start chewing the dresser scarf, 
a tiny bell tinkles, waking the owner. 
APPREHENSIVE 


“Do you suppose they'll ever suc- | 
ceed in prohibiting the use of to- 
bacco?” | 

“You never can tell. These re- 
formers are liable to do anything.” 

“Gosh! I wonder what the boot- 
leggers will sell us in place of it.’ 
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SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE— 


LLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D. Ph.D 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
00 What every young husband and 
$1 Every young wile should know 
What every parent should knew 
Cloth binding 320 pages—many illustrations 
7 f nients, and commendations, 
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nm request 
AMERICAN PUB. COMPANY 609 Winston Bide, Phila 
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AS APPLIED TO FINANCE 
“What is your idea of capital punish- 


ment?” 
“Paying a man what you owe him | 
with German marks.” 


JEALOUS 
“You have two suitors?” 
"To 
“I hear George is very jealous of 


Fred?” 
“Yes, he won’t even hold the same 


‘ hand that Fred holds.” 


_ 





ideal SUMMER 
VACATIONS 


BERMUDA| 


wo Days from New York 


Sailings Every 5 Days 


Via Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 


8 Day Tours $83.00 
9 Day Tours $88.50 


and up-—Longer Tours in proportion 


Rates include all costs covering trans 
portation, meals and berth on steamer 
hotel and all side trips in Bermuda. 


Round trip rates without hotel or side 
trips $50.00 and up 


For illustrated literature address 


Furness Bermuda Line 
34 Whitehall Street - New York 


Or Any Tourist Agent 
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The Message of Easter 
(As Interpreted by Bobbie) 
By Edmund J. Kiefer 


Endless eating of entrancing eggs 

Ambitious accumulating of appetizin 
animals. 

Steady swallowing of shiny sweets 

Tenacious tasting of toothsome tempta 


tions. 

Easy effacement of edible embellish 
ments. 

Ravenous reaching for ravishing rari 
ties. 


GOOD LINES 
“People are criticizing our beac! 


| costumes.” 


“Well, girlie, going to give in? 
“No, we propose to fight it out on 
these lines if it takes all summer.” 


UPS AND DOWNS 


“How did you lose your money?” 

“I was thrown down by a friend 
How did you lose yours?” 

“I was held up by a stranger.” 


Advettoieg 1 in Film Fun Pays 


As comments from our advertisers testify 
“One of our best pullers.” 
Film Fun pays about three to one.” 
My advertising in Film Fun has proven entirely 
satisfactory.” 





| And many others—let us tell you more 


Rates, 35 cents a Line, $150 a Page. 
Published monthly by 


THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
627 West 43d Street New York 
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Patent It Yourself 
(Continued from page 5) 


broom part. You can use that to 
make a mustache cup for Aunt Emma. 


4 Dandy Monocle from a Greenhouse 
To get a good, full-grown green- 
suse, one has to resort to strategy. 

You have to appeal to her mother’s 

instinct. That, I'll admit, is always 

a pretty low-down thing to do, but 

it can’t be helped. The method is to 

place a little flower in the kindly care 





'W.L.DOUGLAS 





f your unsuspecting victim—a pitiful, | 
ickly flower; the sort that is bound | 


to go straight to the gentle old green- 
house’s heart. For several days leave 
them together. Then—mercilessly, 
relentlessly—return and remove your 
iecoy. The struggle will be fright- 
ul, and the pangs—or rather panes— 
innumerable; but the ruse is unfailing. 


Inevitably—casting all worldly con- | 


siderations and thoughts of home from 
her—the motherly old greenhouse will 


follow. The impulse to shelter and | 
protect is irresistible. Lead her away. 


The rest is plain sailing. First, 


pare your greenhouse down to an | 
ocular fit. Then look about you for | 


an invisible rim. If you fail to see 
one sufficiently invisible to please 


your exacting taste, make it—by select- | 


ing a hole slightly larger than the lens 
and boring out of it a space into which 
the lens will fit. Next take a piece of 
fly-paper, scrape it away from its glue, 
and with the latter attach the lens to the 
rim. Then drop into any good shop, and 
when the clerk isn’t looking, exchange 
the thing for a regular monocle. 


Dozens of Golf Balls from a Single Egg 

First, by setting the egg, turn it 
into a hen; a laying hen. Then, after 
she has gotten the swing of her new 
social status, set up a model golf ball 
in front of her—and, in pointing to 
it, pat her on the head. Everybody 
ioves encouragement. Express con- 
adence in a cat’s ability to sing, and 
soon she'll be eating birdseed — 
though probably with a canary out- 


side of the seed. It’s everyone's 
way of expressing gratitude and 
responding to trust. And so will 


it be with your hen. As her eggs 
approach the desired standard, pat her 
on the head again. When they vary 
from it, frown upon her. Soon you'll 
have no more trouble on that score. 
All that remains now is to apply the 
same system to the eggs themselves. 
Bounce a ball in front of them to show 


them what is expected—and then drop | 


them. Any one that won't respond | 


to the treatment that convinced his 
mother may just as well be smashed 
in the beginning. He's a bad egg! 


Thumb Tack Garters 
This little experiment is really quite 
droll—though beautiful, too, in its 
way. It’s so logical! Suppose we 
work it out together, then you'll be 
sure you have the hang of the whole 
thing. To begin with, a thumb tack 


isn’t your idea of the perfect type of | 


garter, is it? And why? Is it the 
poor tack’s fault? Not a bit of it. 
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| TOYOU ATONE PROFIT BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
ee’ EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


| STAMPING IME RETAIL PRICE =| They are made of the best and finest 
aM Bs | leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
1 — 





THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 


UNREASONABLE PROFITS 





aus, $700 & $8.00 SHOES 
| SAN hy any sr WEARING | ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 
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\CTORY | W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 





working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. ju 












Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are \. 
exceptionally good values. W. L. Se $4.00 43450 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. We do W.L. Douglas eames 
. : and portrait is the 
not make one cent of profit until best known shoe 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth | Trade Mark in the 
dollars for you to remember that world. It stands for 
when you buy shoes at ovr stores the highest standard 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 


The intrinsic value 
No matter where you live, shoe |] ofa Trade Mark lies 
dealers can supply you with W. L. in giving to the con- 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more sumer the equiva- 
in San Francisco than they do in | leat of the price 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. [Paid for the goods. 
Douglas shoes with the name and Catalog Free, 
retail price stamped on the sole. 

Do not take a substitute and pay 

extra profits. Order direct from ot y Shoe Co., 
the factory and save money. 145 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





































Then it must be the fault of the leg— 
that it’s not of the proper material. 


And what would 


| terial? Ah! You have it! Wood! | . SS 
You see how simple it is, once you | O7A8 
catch on? As for the rest, I'll leave | YX 


that to you also. 
subway, though. 
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: Try this on your head and shoulders 
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How Short Is a Short Story? 
(Continued from page 20) 


how a very fat mother fell fainting 
off a chair on which she had climbed 
to get some jam for her son just home 
from the-navy, when she saw a crook 
about to shoot the dear boy. She fell 
on the crook, and thus saved her son. 
What ye liked about this story was 
not its Mack Sennett plot, but its dex- 
terous camouflage. Mr. Beer has so 
dressed it up with pictures of the fat 
lady driving home from the depot in 
the mid-western town where she lived 
with snatches of her conversation, of 
her neighbors’ conversation, with the 
smells in her luscious pantry, the color 
of the cream in the jugs, the whole 
surface illusion of real life, that you 
almost think, while you are reading it, 
that it is worth reading 

Yes, American “short” story writers 
have, at least, the trick of surface il- 
lusion. They have superficial realism 
down to a science. Perhaps it is be- 
cause they are so enamored of that 
trick that they overdo it, writing twice 
too much on themes that never, for all 
the machinery, kindle our imaginations 





Turn Your Spare Time Into Cash 











We shall not only show you how, but will 
supply everything you need for the job 
and give you special help and co-oper- 
ation—all without expense to you 

If you have an earnest desire to make 
some extra money, let us tell you what 


others are doing by acting as subscription 
representatives for Leslie's Weekly, Judge 
and Film Fun. 

Address Desk 1, Agency Department 


Leslie-Judge Company 
627 Weat 43d Street New York City 











THE BARKOMETER 
Indicates whether he is barking for 
fun or business 


and rouse our abiding emotions, as a 
Frenchman can kindle and arouse them 
in one half, nay, one third, the space. 

After we wrote that, we happened 
to think of a short story that is a 
pretty good one, and it is older than 


the French language. We got down 
the book it is in, blew off the dust, 
and counted the words. There are not 


quite 3,000. It begins—‘“And it came 
to pass in the days when the judges 
judged, that there was a famine in the 
land. y 

It would do no harm should it come 
to pass in the days when the editors 
edit that there was a word famine in 









kor sixty years 
the one best glycerine soap 


| THE bath room or wash room which contain 


a cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerin 
Soap is made luxurious by that one touch alone 
Such a delightful sensation of mildness in its Use 


Such richness of purifying, creamy lather! Suc 
int, agreeable perfume No wonder this soup 

is found wherever particular people make thei 

iblutions lake a cake home to-day,—or a bo. 


Your favorite shop has it 





You will also enjoy the use of 
No. 4711 Fau de Cologne—the genuine old-fash 
ene w ‘ rile he ime since 1,9 i 
No. 4711 Bath Saits—which come in seven exqi 
o inne Nott z like these Salts for softening the wa 
irating the bather! 


MULHENS & KROPFP, Inc 
Made in U.S.A 
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Drawn by RoperT WILDER. 


Bath for apartment dwellers to economize space. Note quaint heat regulating 
device, and handy safety semaphore signal system. 
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What I Think of Edison” 
Interview with Ed. Wynne 
The Perfect Fo 
By P. L. Atkinson 


+ R. EDISON,” said Mr. Wynne, 
M passing his hand gracefully 
across his brow, a gesture not 
unfamiliar to his thousands of admirers, 
“is a very great inventor. Take my soup 
spoon, for instance—” 

“But,” we suggested— 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Wynne. “The 
time is coming when the inventor will 
take the place of the doctor and the 
lawyer Take my _ sandpaper lined 
gloves, for instance, as a cure for warts. 
After wearing this glove a few days, 
during the performance of the ordinary 
operations of everyday life, what wart 
would be hardy enough to withstand the 
onslaught? 

“If there is one thing that makes a 
doctor real angry,” continued Mr. 
Wynne, “it is to be called out on a case 
only to find that the patient has re- 
covered before he gets there. This not 
nly wastes the doctor's time, but, con- 


sidering that he 
might have been 
attending to 
some other pa- 
tient in the 
meanwhile, it fre 
quently does the 
undertaker out 
of a job. If the 
patient has a 
high fever, and 
there is a likeli- 
hood of the fever 
dying down or 
departing before 
the doctor gets 
there, my patent, 
fireproof, water- 
tight varnish, 
applied to the 
entire body, will 
keep the fever 
in until the doc- 
tor arrives. 

“I believe the 
inventive future 
of America is so 
great that only 
a superinventor, 
like myself, 
could begin to 
sense the im- 
portance of 
movement 
which is destined 
to—to— well —. 
Well, anyway,” 
said Mr. Wynne, 
continuing the 
interview all by 
himself, “take 
the mere opera 
tion of drawing 
up a deed, for 
instance, which 
a lawyer occa- 
sionally experi- 
ences. 

“In order to make certain that the 
deedee—which, I believe, is the Latin 
name for the person to whom the prop- 
erty is conveyed—has a clear title to 
the property, it is necessary to con- 
duct a long and arduous search among 
the county records, which entails con- 
siderable expense. 

“With my trained, mechanical ferret 
the search would not only take one- 
fourth the time, but could be conducted 
at the expense of but a few drops of 
oil and only the effort of winding up 
the ferret and setting it to work. 

“And then so much trouble has been 
occasioned by broken wills, with in- 
sanity or feeble-mindedness given as 
the cause! Anyone of my inventions 
will absolutely do away with any doubt 
as to the sanity or insanity of the be- 


country was 


SOUTHAMPTON. 





Rube Heyrick invents a labor-saving device for his garden—the pogo-spade 
for summer boarders. 





Crossing tie Atlantic 
“lh Days 


T* World's Record Passage betw een Europe and this 
made by 

holder of the Blue Ribbon of the Atlantic 
hours and 41 minutes. 


MAURETANIA the 
in 4 days, 10 


the 


This truly grand ship is back in service, thoroughly over- 
hauled, and converted into an oil-burner. She and her 
gigantic sisters, the wonderful AQUITANIA and lux- 
urious BERENGARIA are making history in carrying 
on the fastest weekly Passenger Service-de-Luxe, the 
world has ever known. 

From NEW YORK every Tuesday to CHERBOURG and 


ther services to Queenstown and LIVERPOOL, to 

Londonderry and GLASGOW, to Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg and HAMBURG —a little less speedy but no less com- 
fortable— by the beautiful, roomy, homey, oil-burning new 
ships such as the SCYTHIA, LACONIA, SAMARIA, CAM- 
ERONIA, in cooperation with the famed and popular 
CARONIA and her twin-sister—the CARMANIA. 


CUNARD 


AND ANCHOR 
25 Broadway 
or Branches and A gencies 


LINES 
New York 


queather, which, I believe, is the Latin 
name for the person who draws a 
will. Simply show the bequeather my 
patent grapefruit juice protector, sug 
gesting the purchase of same at a cost 
of fifty cents, no home should be with- 
out one, etc.; and if the bequeather 
falls for this line of chatter and pro- 
duces fifty cents, he, or she, is un- 
doubtedly insane.” 

At this point in the interview, Mr 
Wynne took off his large horn-rimmed 
glasses and, wiping them with a patent 
eyeglass wiper, the ingredients or 
nature of which we are not permitted 
to disclose, because it has not yet been 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off., and grasping us 
firmly by the hand, we knew that the 
interview was over. 

“Thank you, Mr. Wynne,” we said 
as we departed. “We are sure Mr. 
Edison will be greatly pleased at your 
high estimate of his peculiar abilities.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Wynne, 


whose aversion for publicity is well 
known 

NOTH rhe author wishes to state, in 
passing, that this interview with Mi 
Wynne 1 i pure invention 








Keep YourSkin-Pores 
Active and Healthy 
With Cuticura Soa 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum,25e.everywhere For samples 
address: Cuticura Laborateries,Dept. /, Malden,Mass 
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To a Mid-Victorian Poet 
By Elias Lieberman 


WITH lute and lyre the minstrels 
go 
Across your pages to and fro; 
With lilt and graceful interplay 
Of rhyme on rhyme they make their 
way 
To charm fair maid and mincing beau. 


Their music stirs the puppet show; 
She nods to him and he bows low: 
Faint odors haunt ... and love 
holds sway 
With lute and lyre. 


Like dreams invoked by old Watteau 
They move in cadence comme i! faut; 
No frost congeals their lasting May, 
For skies are blue and men are gay 
When troubadours set hearts aglow 
With lute and lyre. 


GROWLERS 
Mr. Barr—Huh! Another bucket 
shop investigation! 
Mrs. Barr—What good will it do? 
They'll never make this country dry. 


COMING CONVENIENCE 
Insomnia will be a thing of the past 
when one can lie in bed and listen to 
a radio sermon. 








SEX KNOWLEDGE 


Prevents the sorrows and tears caused by igno- 
rance and adds much to individual and 
married happiness. 






“Where Knowledge Means Happiness” 
= is a book that tells simply and 
oN clearly vital facts 

Every man and woman should know 
Every husband and wife should know 





Sent pe mapokt d for $1 Cash, stamps 
money order or check 

—~ Dept. 6 KNOWLEDG E BOOK CO 
257 West 7let St New York City 





Amateur Knights of the Pencil 





| Drawn by Wa. J. DARRAGH 


24 So. 49th St., W. Phila., Pa 
Phil—I need five dollars to pay for 
my room this week, and I have only 
four. 
Bill—Well, pawn the four dollars 
for three, and sell the pawnticket for 
two dollars. 
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Drawn by Davin BLower, 
4330 Vermont Ave., 


“Hey! 
hour!” 


Detroit, Mich 


“Thanks, oficer—just what I wanted 


to know—my speedometer is 
order.” 


You're doing forty miles an 


out 
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Drawn by J. L. Frorence, 3 Berkeley St.. 


Johnson City, N. Y 
This method of haircutting should become very popular with those who dis- 


like a long and tedious wait in the barber shop. 
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The Tidal Wave of Wetness! 


QO you know that more wine was made in these ““dry’’ 

United States in 1921 than in any previous year of the 
‘““wet’’ United States history? Do you know that about five 
times as much heavy beer, containing from tive to eight per 
cent. of alcohol, was drunk in the United States in 1921 as in 
any previous year of record? These facts form the basis of the 
startling analysis of the present liquor situation in the nation 
contributed by Samuel Hopkins Adams in Les/ze’s W eekly for 
June 3. These and many other facts, figures and conclusions 
presented by Mr. Adams in this article will be intensely inter- 
esting alike to Prohibitionists and anti-Prohibitionists. 


There are other notable features in this issue of Les/ze’s. Theo- 
dore Waters has written a picturesque article that tells you a 
lot of new things about Atlantic City to-day. 


More light on the governmental leaks through which the peo- 
ple’s money is being wasted in Washington is shed by William 
H. Crawford, who exposed, in a recent article in Les/?e’s, 
the abuses of the civil service in Washington. 


Motor camping throughout the country this summer promises 
to eclipse all previous records and you will find a wealth of 
helpful information about it in an article by Leon A. Dickinson, 
head of the Touring and Transportation Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association. 


These articles are fair samples of the contents of an unusually 
interesting number. 


Also, the Radzo Department, the Investment Bureau, a page 
of smiles by Arthur H. Folwell, with Nature Studies by W. 
E. Hill, a page of vigorous, pithy, say-something editorials by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams and plenty of pictures of people and 
events at home and abroad—the kind you like to see. 


Leslie’s Weekly for June 3! 
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Taste is a matter of 
tobacco quality 


We state it as our honest 
belief that the tobaccos used 
in Chesterfield are of finer 
quality (and hence of better 
taste) than in any other 
cigarette at the price. 

Liggett @ Myers Tobacco Co. 
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Chestertie 


CIGARETTES 
Of Finest Turkish and Domestic Tobaccos — Blended 
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